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ternoon on the last Monday 
of June, and the air of Kobe 
was heavy with the sultri- 
ness that follows the rainy 
season. We were sitting on the bal- 
cony of the manse, drinking tea and 
lazily watching the ships come and go 
in the harbour. Now Monday after- 
noon from tea time to dinner time, 
that is to say, according to good East- 
ern custom, from four to eight o’clock, 
was a holiday with us. Where would 
we go? Having no visitors whom we 
could consult we had to make our own 
choice. We looked longingly toward 
the hills and then looked away. Two 
thousand feet is a good deal to climb 
on a hot summer afternoon; 
and, besides, one of us could 
not climb any more. Whith- 
er then? To Mirume, tothe 
boat club? But there was 
no steam launch running 
just then, and to take a rick- 
shaw through the young 
rice fields with their smells 
was not to be thought of. 
Then to Nanko temple? 
Just the thing. It was now 
almost at the end of the 
month, and the night fair 
would be in full swing. We 
would leave early and go 
through Ikuta and Moto- 
machi, arriving at Nanko- 
san about dusk. Then we 
would wait until it had turn- 
ed dark and return along 
the upper road, whence we 
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could look down upon the lighted city. 
So heigho for Nankosan! 

‘* One rickshaw, amah,” I shouted; 
‘‘and to-night we will not have din- 
ner until nine o’clock.” 

The amah transmitted the message 
to cooksan and cooksan went to the 
corner to order the rickshaw. You 
always do things in a roundabout 
way in Japan. 

By five o’clock we were ready to sally 
forth. Apparently ‘‘ricky” had not 
been very busy that day, for he showed 
a strong disposition to start and run, 
and it required the repeated admoni- 
tion ‘‘softly, softly,” to check his 
pace. We proposed that my wife 
should ride and I would walk beside 
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JAPAN —A COOLIE AND HIS CART 


her. To ride in two rickshaws, one 
behind the other, is not a very sociable 
way of going out for a holiday. Con- 
versation is simply impossible. 

If one could have gotten inside 
ricky’s brain at that time he would 
probably have found some _ such 
thoughts as these: ‘‘ What fools these 
Western men are in simple things! It 
is true that white men are strong, but 
they let their women lord it over them 
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most shamefully. Why should this 
white priest walk when his wife rides: 
White priests cannot be men of posi- 
tion or they would not do such things 
Perhaps it is harder to get wives i 
America than it is in Japan. At any 
rate white men are too free and easy: 
they have no dignity. But they hav: 
plenty of money. They pay well. W. 
will make them pay better. Thi: 
white priest will pay me well for pull 
ing this woman. I wonder how mucl 
I will get. Pshaw! What isa whit 
man? He is under our laws any- 
way. But when a white man pays 
you, you must take care of him.” 

We walked on down the line through 
Kitano-cho past the stone walls which 
sustained the terraces on which our 
neighbours’ houses were built, turned 
the corner beneath two great flags 
that had been hung out in honour of 
the soldiers who were in the city, 
and began the descent of the steeper 

portion of the hill. Ricky had to hold 
back with all his weight to prevent 
the conveyance from running over 
him. 

The street was now infested with a 
swarm of leperous beggars who plant- 
ed themselves fairly in the middle of 
the road in front of the pedestrians so 
as almost to compel a contribution 
from all that passed that way. The 
presence of these awful people in 
the streets of the cities is 
one of the worst blots upon 
the civilisation of new Japan. 
Whatever explanations the 
authorities may have to make, 
they are to blame; the fault is 
theirs and theirs alone. It is 
awful to think that these piti- 
able creatures with their hid- 
eous sores, their filth and pol- 
lution, their mournful, insane 
cries, should be allowed to 
roam at large in the most 
populous centres of trade and 
commerce, bringing trouble 
and the danger of pestilence 
to the whole nation. Their 
close proximity is particularly 
trying for the foreigner, who 
is the special object of their 
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attentions. And they are human like 
us, our brothers. 

I have never yet been able to get a 
straight account of their condition 
from any Japanese, though 1 have 
asked many. One told me: ‘‘ Oh, it 
is not necessary at all for these beg- 
gars to be in the streets. There are 
good homes and asylums provided for 
them, but when they are taken to 
them they will not stay. They do not 
like the restrictions of the charitable 
institutions, and they can make a 
great deal of money in the streets.” 
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Church of England, and sustained al- 
most entirely by toreign money. And 
this one is located in the southernmost 
part of Japan, in the island of Kyushu, 
hundreds ot miles removed from the 
beggars of Kobe and hundreds more 
from the beggars of Yokohama. If 
the Japanese have any such institutions 
of their own, I have never heard of 
them. 

I fancy that the view-point of the 
nation is far more faithfully represent- 
ed in the utterance of another Japanese 
who told me plainly: *‘ We believe 
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But surely if these good homes are 
provided the authorities could see to it 
that they would go to them and re- 
main in them. It is nonsense to say 
that they will not; they will, if they 
are made to. The government of 
Japan is not wanting in authority over 
the people. But I have a shrewd sus- 
picion that homes, and particularly 
‘‘good homes,” for these unfortunates 
are not very numerous. The only one 
of which I have ever heard is the 
‘‘Kumamoto Hospital for Lepers,” 
established and conducted by some 
devoted, noble missionaries of the 


that the relatives of the lepers should 
support them. We do not recognise 
any public responsibility in the mat- 
ter.”’ It is true that the idea of blood 
responsibility is very strong in Japan 
—much stronger than among the 
Anglo-Saxon peoples; but it is also 
true that there is still in this nation a 
callousness to human suffering, and a 
failure of human sympathy, which 
shows conclusively that there is a 
complete want of the conception of the 
brotherhood of fellow-nationals, to say 
nothing of the brotherhood of man. 

‘* But supposing that the leper has 
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no surviving relatives, or that his rel- 
atives will not support him, what 
then?” I asked. 

The Japanese gentleman only shrug- 
ged his shoulders and changed the 
subject of conversation. He did not 
find lepers interesting. 

At the foot of the hill we arrived in 
the Ikuta way, which, making a wide 
bend, leads into Motomachi, Moto- 
machi in turn leading into Tomondori, 
in which road stands Nanko Temple. 
The venerable camphor trees of Ikuta 
Temple are always good to look upon, 
and now after the rains of the past 
few days they shed upon the air a de- 
licious fragrance. 

As we went, we everywhere met 
women with babies tied to their backs. 
There is no race suicide in Japan. The 
babies are laughing, crying, scolding, 
or stolidly demure. From the vantage 


ground of their mothers’ backs they 
take an intelligent interest in every- 
thing that goes on in the street. It 
is a pathetic characteristic of these lit- 
tle ones that they so soon understand 
life, its buying and selling; eating, 


sleeping and waking; marrying and 
giving in marriage; bearing of chil- 
dren and burying of the dead. Assoon 
as one little one is big enough to stand 
the weight, another little one is tied to 
its back. I have seen small girls who 
had babies fastened behind, playing 
with skipping ropes, when every bound 
of the skipper caused the baby’s head 
to rock tumultuously and fearfully. 
And yet the baby made no outcry, but 
seemed rather to enjoy the violence of 
the motion. Being struck one day, as 
I was walking through this very street, 
with the large number of women 
bending under their infantile loads, I 
took the census of one block, and 
found that out of thirty-six women 
whom I met, nineteen were carrying 
babies. 

In the Ikuta road there are several 
doggia, or second-hand shops, where 
old bronzes, vases and lacquered arm- 
our are sold. One in particular is a 
source of perpetual temptation to not 
a few good ladies whom I know. 

‘*Let us stop here just a minute,” 


said my wife. ‘‘ I want to see if there 
are any old blue dishes to-day.” 

Old blues! He had just had a con- 
signment of them from down in the 
interior where his brother had been 
collecting them from among the coun- 
try folk, who had had them in their 
families for five generations. 

** Such luck,” said my wife. 

I knew that the minute would be 
prolonged to thirty, at the least, so I 
seated myself in the open shop front 
and watched the passing crowd. It 
was well worth while to spend thirty 
minutes in this way, for I saw sights 
enough to provide a philosopher with 
food for contemplation for a week. 
There was passing by the whole pro- 
cession of life and death, of things 
present and things to come. 

There were all the usual sights 
which one sees in the ordinary crowds 
of people returning home from busi- 
ness in the former concession and 
down by the water front. The present 
fashion of Japanese dress in an open 
port is rather uncertain. Sometimes 
it is purely foreign, though frequently 
cut in extraordinary shapes by the 
native tailors. Sometimes it is un- 
compromisingly Japanese. But even 
when the dress is otherwise purely 
native, itis hard for the enlightened 
Oriental to resist the temptation to 
wear a stiff felt hat. 

Now there came along a high priest 
with loose, shimmering black vest- 
ments, adorned with gold and purple 
bands. And now came a student with 
a German peaked cap, sober grey 
kimono, academic overskirt, bare feet, 
clogs, a cane, a cigarette, anda look of 
supreme contempt for the unlearned 
crowd. What was he thinking about? 
It might have been scientific, it was 
probably atheistic; it was almost cer- 
tainly destructive of the influence of 
the old priest, whom he, with his free, 
confident stride, was overtaking and 
passing in the street. Then came 
riding in a rickshaw from the conces- 
sion, a banto, fat, clean-shaven, and 
faultlessly dressed in foreign clothes. 
A banto is the Japanese go-between 
employed by a foreign firm to negoti- 
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ate its business with his fellow-coun- 
trymen. It is rumoured that he gets 
a commission on the business from 
both sides of the bargain, and it is 
known that he grows rich quickly. 
Next there passed the French Consul 
in his carriage, an excellent man, a 
gentleman, a devout Roman Catholic, 
whatever his government may think 
about the matter, and a friend of all 
the poor. The beggars on the hill 
will not plead in vain when he goes by. 
Then came three soldiers dressed in 
kiaki uniform; then an old man wear- 
ing clogs on his feet and a straw hat 
on his head; then two coolies wearing 
scarcely any clothes at ail; then a 
policeman dressed in the white cotton 
uniform of summer and armed with a 
sword. The last named was of old 
samurai blood, and the common peo- 
ple gave him the right of way in the 
street. Then came a lordly young 
Englishman employed in a British 
mercantile house. He was evidently 
out of humour. Probably the truth of 
the matter was that his foreign tailor 
has asked him for the third time to 


pay his bill—this time with some in- 


sistence. And although he had a 
good salary, he had no money; for it 
was expensive, don’t you know, to 
keep up his position. 

‘*Jolly mean,” thought he; ‘‘he 
didn’t need to make such a row about 
it, as though he were the only man 
who had to wait for his money.” No 
wonder that he would not allow retail 
tradesmen to become members of his 
club. Then came three Koreans, 
slouching along in their characteristic- 
ally aimless way, their loose, white 
clothing anything but white, and their 
mouths agape with wonder at the 
brave sights of this fairtown. They 
were coolies on their way to Hawaii, 
to be employed in the sugar planta- 
tions. 

Then was seen one of the most 
touching of all the characteristic street 
sights of this country. A heavy load 
of earth was being drawn in a cart by 
hand, as it is always drawn in the 
Orient, when it is not carried in bask- 
ets. A coolie was pulling at the 
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tongue of the cart, while his wife 
pushed behind. What might the wages 
of that coolie be? Well, probably about 
thirty sen a day, or fifteen cents of our 
money. But how can a man marry 
and bring up a family on fifteen cents 
a day? Hundreds of thousands of 
men do. But in this case, as in many 
others, his wife’s earnings augmented 
the family income. She, by pushing, 
would probably make another ten 
cents a day. There were, however, 
two small children also in the proces- 
sion; one, I should say, of about five 
years of age, and the other of about 
three; both, happily for the Oriental, 
being boys. The five-year-old walked 
beside his mother, pushing on the 
other corner of the cart. But this ar- 
rangement left no place for the three- 
year-old, whose diminutive legs could 
scarcely move fast enough to keep 
him along with the others. He was 
running behind and sobbing as though 
his heart were broken. But he was 
not sobbing because he was behind— 
not at all—he was sobbing because he 
was not fulfilling his manifest destiny 
in the world. He knew clearly what 
life was for; it was for pushing at 
cart-loads of earth. And he was not 
pushing. Oh! oh! It was calamitous. 
And the great sobs burst from the 
depths of his soul. Then as_ they 
turned the corner the elder brother 
moved over towards the centre of the 
rear end of the cart, nearer to his 
mother, leaving a place where the 
younger could put his fingers. Imme- 
diately the clouds parted; the sun 
shone forth again, the baby boy was 
pushing at a load; he was now fulfill- 
ing his destiny and was happy as a 
king. The three of the male sex were 
almost naked; the woman was exposed 
at the breasts and above the knees. 
The white uniformed policeman passed 
them without casting a glance in their 
direction. There were millions more 
of the same sort in the empire. 

But how about the blue plates ? 

‘*T have them, I have them ?” she 
cried, ‘‘just the thing I wanted for 
my blue dining room.” 

Then she moved to see what I was 
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seeing, and we both watched the dis- 


appearing coolies and cart. 
derstood immediately. 

‘“ Yes, it is terrible. And we have 
so much. If by giving up the blue 
plates and all the other things one 
could make it right—but the trouble 
lies deeper than that.” 

Just then a uniformed schoolmaster 
passed us. She nodded towards him, 
‘* That will do it.” 

And she was right. Japan has hors- 
es and steam engines and steel cranes 
to use in war in this generation; in the 
next she will have them for all the 
peaceful industries. But when the 
time comes for the substitution of 
horse and steam power for man power, 
the coolie will be the bitterest oppon- 
ent of the change. In any case things 
are inestimably better in every way 
than they once were. It is easier to 
convey earth in carts on wheels than 
to carry it in baskets on human backs. 


She un- 
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And the coolie who is fed on rice is 
better fed than was the coolie who had 
nothing but rice straw and husks. 

Then we turned into Motomachi, 
the great show street of Kobe, the 
street whose shops are full of all the 
kinds of costly wares which the tour- 
ist buys—-silks, embroideries, carved 
chairs, painted screens, pictures, lac- 
quer bowls and old stone gods. Here, 
too, the tourist buys antiques that are 
manufactured in Osaka. Indeed, the 
candid sign of one shop announces 
that the proprietor isa ‘‘ manufacturer 
and exporter of curios.” 

We passed over the railway bridge 
and down into the old Japanese town 
beyond. There was Nanko Temple 
on our right. Leaving the rickshaw 
man at the gate, we came first into 
the spacious fore-court, where were 
the immense bazaars, the open stalls 
for the sale of all kinds of goods, and 
even the restaurants for the refection 
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of the visitors. It was now dusk and 
the lights were being lighted in all 
parts of the grounds. We took our 
way up to the open court on the left 
where the old goods were displayed on 
straw mats. Each little stall was of 
one mat about six feet by three, and 
was illuminated by a small kerosene 
lamp that stood in the middle. The 
stalls were in rows, leaving a space 
for the visitors to pass up and down 
between. The proprietor sat on his 
heels behind his wares. The prices 
asked were determined, not simply by 
the value of the articles, but also by 
the clothing and apparent wealth and 
social position of the customer. Con- 
sequently they varied exceedingly, it 
being possible sometimes to sell an 
article at three hundred per cent. of an 
advance upon the price of another time. 

Bargaining is universal. I never 
saw a purchase made without bargain- 
ing. And frequently it is very amus- 
ing for the bystanders. We overheard 
a youth trying to buy a lead pencil. 

‘* How much ?” he asked. 

‘* Five sen,” said the dealer, holding 
up one hand with the fingers outspread. 

The youth looked horrified at such a 
display of cupidity. Then his face re- 
laxed again into an amiable smile. 

‘“ Yes, I see, you mean for the 
bunch.” The bunch contained six. 

‘*No, indeed, I mean for one,’ in- 
dignantly cried the dealer. 

The youth resumed his look of hor- 
ror, and then said, ‘‘I could not think 
of giving more than two sen.” 

Finally the bargain was concluded 
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at three sen for one pencil. 
The dealer was an old man, 
the youth was about fourteen 
years old. They seemed to 
understand lite equally well 
and to be fairly matched in 
the bargaining. They part- 
ed with mutual bowings. 

We took our way between 
the lines of the candy and 
ame stalls, past the man 
who was selling slices of hot 
roast eel, and the other man 
who was selling ice, and the 
other man who was selling 
rice cake, and came to the 
stone steps leading up to the shrine. 
Here was buried Kusunobi Masashigi, 
who commanded the Japanese loyalists 
against the rebellious army of the 
Shogun Ashikage about six hundred 
years ago. The battle took place out 
beyond the Minstogawa some two 
miles distant. When the Shogun’s 
forces seemed certain of victory, this 
hero led a troop of horse down the 
precipitous hills behind Luma, and by 
his generalship turned the fortunes of 
the day. Naturally under the new 
empire the shrine of Nankosan has 
enjoyed a great popularity. Hither 
come the young mothers with their 
baby boys to pray that they may grow 
up to be as brave as Kusunobi. And 
hither come also the departing soldiers 
to pray for courage in battle and vic- 
tory for their country. Just now the 
whole place was filled with them, for 
they were quartered in the temple 
buildings while waiting for transporta- 
tion to the seat of war. 

Then we returned by the hill road to 
the manse, located high up among the 
other foreign houses in Kitano-cho. 
The hills loomed vast above us, the 
city twinkled below, the dark sea mir- 
rored the ship lights in its still sur- 
face, the moon rose serenely over the 
whole scene. We had had another 
day. What did it all mean — this 
toil of humanity, this sweat of brow 
and pain of heart, this war in which 
insolent ambition mingled with loftiest 
patriotism? Was it only a survival of 
the fittest by tooth andclaw? Or was 
there a Presence in it all ? 
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LITERARY PORTRAITS 


By HALDANE MACFALL, 
VI.—-MRS. 


PaiRS. HUMPHRY WARD 
sees life through academic 
eyes—spaces it out; weighs 
it; calculates it; classifies it; 
frets that it evades her 

schemes, that it never quite adjusts 
itself to her theories. I know a most 
worthy woman who is engaged in 
rescue work amongst London’s poor 
fallen women; she sees the whole 
world as fallen women. So Mrs. 
Humphry Ward sees the whole world 
as an institute. She, in consequence, 
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MPHRY 


Author of ‘‘The Masterfolk.” 


WARD 


rides the purpose of her novel to 
death, as a schoolmaster whips an 
original boy; and the result, as a solu- 
tion of that purpose, is as splendidly 
futile. 

The making of a novel to prove a 
theory is like a parson in a pulpit lay- 
ing down the moral law—there is no 
opposition, no debate, no cross-exam- 
ination. He who writes a novel to 
prove a philosophic theory can prove 
anything, for he holds all the strings. 
For instance, one might write a novel 
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to shew a man going to the dogs be- 
cause there is no future punishment; 
one might just as easily write a novel 
to shew a man going to the dogs be- 
cause there is—the one novel would 
be as convincing as the other—or as 
unconvincing. So with Robert Els- 
mere; he gave up Christianity, but, as 
a matter of fact, like many agnostics, 
he became a much finer character and 
a far truer Christian after he left the 
Church than before it. It is all a 
juggle of words—academic and hair- 
splitting. For a healthy man or wo- 
man, the problems that Mrs. Humphry 
Ward thrashes along the whole path 
of her story have been settled and 
bedded down in youth; the con- 
sequence is that when one of them is 
brought out of the stable, and ‘‘lar- 
ruped” along the hard high road, it 
canters before our mature gaze with 
but the roaring breathing of an over- 
ridden hired hack. 

To understand and appreciate this 
talented woman, then, as a literary 
entity, you must kill the hack, bury it, 
and then go amongst the bewildered 
figures of the crowd that she has sent 
a-chasing it—and you will meet your 
reward. It is in her peasants and 
country folk, and in the healthy fresh 
air of country places, where theories 
are of small avail and life is lived sim- 
ply, that Mrs. Humphry Ward reaches 
the nearest to genius. She catches 
the very colour and atmosphere of the 
land, as she grasps the grey life and 
the stubborn human endeavour, and 
aims, and careers of the rude country 
side. 

The fact is that to write a novel in 
order to prove a philosophic theory is 
to mistake the whole meaning of art. 
Art is the transference of emotion, not 
of reason or logic. It is the province 
of philosophy to treat of thought or 
reason; it is the province of art to 
transfer emotion or sensation. If you 
shall feel emotionally indignant against 
or emotionally delighted in a thing, 
that thing may be translated into terms 
of art—as, for instance, Mrs. Humphry 
Ward’s passionate rebellion against the 
iniquities of the game laws—but you 
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cannot prove anything logically agains 
them, you can only state your passion. 
ate detestation of them. The result i: 
none the less great; indeed, emotion is 
has been, and always will be a fai 
greater factor in human affairs thar 
any amount of reason. If you appea 
to the reason, as in the philosophy o! 
religion, you cannot create a work o! 
art out of it, for the reason is not emo- 
tion. Matthew Arnold looked upor 
Art as the criticism of life—which is 
just exactly what Art is not. Art is 
the statement of the emotion of living. 

An academic statement of life can 
never be a wholly true statement of 
life, for Reason alone cannot state life. 
The fullest life can only be lived 
through the emotions—that is to say, 
the fullest life can only be stated 
through the emotions, which is to say 
through Art. That is why a great 
work of art is nearer life and possesses 
nobler qualities than the highest phil- 
osophy. For one act that we commit 
in one day from reason, we commit a 
thousand from instinct, from emotion. 
Emotion is a far more mystic thing, a 
subtler, a deeper, more significant 
thing than reason. No man is ever a 
monk from instinct—only by the dis- 
tortion of reason. No man is ever an 
ascetic by instinct, but by reason. No 
man’s emotions allow him to become a 
pessimist—pessimism is the product of 
pure reason. An optimist is glad to 
be alive, glad to have his senses, glad 
to use them, glad of this world, does 
not smite his God in the face with the 
statement that His handiwork has 
made a miserable world; glories in the 
earth, and is proud of his communion 
with it—eager that every one of his 
fellows should share his gladness. It 
is the academic mind that would rule 
life with square and plummet; that 
would make of life a fantastic riot of 
Thou Shall Nots. 

So with Mrs. Humphry Ward. 
When she is writing of populous cities, 
she approaches the humanity of the 
cities as though she would reduce it to 
statistics, as Mr. Booth would ap- 
proach it, and rightly approaches it, 
but as no artist may approach it and 
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live. So, too, when she writes of the 
aristocratic types, but this in a lesser 
degree of failure, she does not qguzée 
breathe life into them—they just 
miss the carriage and air and subtle 
atmosphere, like Mrs. John Strange 
Winter’s military men. But let her 
fling aside the manufacture of baronets 
and duchesses, and the county class— 
indeed they all dance a little stiffly to 
her piping, she sees them as a profes- 
sor might see them over his spectacles 
—and let her get out to the fields and 
country side, to peasant and farmer 
and the middle class, and at once we 
are amongst very life. 

I read a little while ago a gross 
attack on Mrs. Humphry Ward, in 
which was the sneer that her success 
had promoted her from Gower street to 
Mayfair. Such an attack is as loath- 
some as it is uncritical. An artist 


does not always draw best the class to 
which he belongs, and sometimes the 
most elaborate society has been drawn 
by men of the people. Women writers 
seem particularly liable to these foul 


personal attacks. The sneer was 
probably founded on the fact that Mrs. 
Humphry Ward draws the middle and 
peasant class with deeper sympathy, 
which breeds artistic achievement. 

It is for this reason that the heroine 
in ‘‘Helbeck of Bannisdale’’—I even 
forget her name; and, indeed, all the 
county set lacked conviction, whilst 
the farmer class was very finely realis- 
ed—the heroine of ‘‘Helbeck of Ban- 
nisdale”’ is just such a woman as, 
given the talents, would be drawn by 
academic men, say Mr. Howells or 
Mr. Traill; but they are really the off- 
spring of college young women who 
act by the book—who seem almost to 
be born on a system—and the heroine 
of Helbeck’s romance, when she com- 
mits suicide rather than become a 
Roman Catholic and the wife of that 
exceedingly dull, uninteresting gentle- 
man, exactly offends every sense of 
true artistry, while she as exactly fol- 
lows the logical sequence of cold rea- 
son—and cold reason never persuades 
real humanity. A girl who matriculates 
at a woman’s college does often pass 
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through a pedantic stage, but it is an 
abnormal, an unhealthy stage, and it 
is not the real woman within. And it 
is a stage that does not make for a 
clear view of life, but for the compara- 
tively dull statement that is called 
science, which may go to the making 
of a bridge, but never to the building 
of a human soul. For a soul is built 
on experience, not on philosophy. 

The academic mind sees life parochi- 
ally. It is one of the catchpennies of 
criticism to-day to praise writers for 
long and elaborate descriptions of 
scenery—for local colour, it is called. 
There is, as a matter of fact, nothing 
so destructive to great art as this tedi- 
cus photography in words, this strain- 
ing after localisation of scenery. Pho- 
tographers go out with cameras, and 
they photograph the exact puddle near 
which some hero or heroine of fiction 
has sat. Yet, with all this elaboration 
of scenery, what shall surpass the 
astounding atmosphere of Shake- 
speare’s plays? Do not Romeo and 
Juliet breathe the very air of Italy, and 
Julius Czesar the very air of old Impe- 
rial Rome? Is not ‘‘ King Lear”’ play- 
ed in the very rude air of Ancient Brit- 
ain? And does not Macbeth exhale 
the smell of the wild Highland heaths ? 
Yet Shakespeare in ‘‘The Tempest” 
was content with such a phrase as ‘‘A 
Ship at Sea” for his scenery, relying 
on the imagination of the reader to fill 
in the picture from his own parochial 
experiences And how his confidence 
is rewarded! How the ship heaves, 
and lurches, and frets! How the 
crash of its wreckage, the impatience 
of the sailors, the equality of all men 
in the face of death, and all the moods 
of the scene, compel the imagination 
and grip the emotions! And what a 
little space that scene occupies on 
paper! Mrs. Humphry Ward is at 
her best in landscape; yet how one 
wishes the elaborate statement less 
elaborately builded, and the emotions 
allowed to do their own master-work ! 
For, given all her fine qualities of head 
and heart, her academic eyes see the 
world somewhat bookishly. 
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PROGRESS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
FOR WOMEN 


WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE ROYAL VICTORIA COLLEGE 


By HILDA D. OAKELEY 


N speculation, both Educa- 
tional and Social, the ques- 
tion may be long debated, 
whether the education of 
women ought to be the 

same as that of men, or something 
special and different. Granting that it 
is now a chose jugée that women’s 
needs, human needs, the demands of 
the race and the age require that 
women should have the best educa- 
tion, it may be still a matter for the 
consideration of many generations 
what that best exactly involves. But 
even here practice cannot wait upon 
abstract theory when the answer is 
long withheld, and whilst the theorists 
are in this, as in almost every branch 
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of education still speculating about 
the ideal system, the question is being 
gradually decided. Solvitur Ambu- 
lando. 

At every centre in which an excellent 
system of education for men has for 
some time existed there arise natur- 
ally, and inevitably, the wish and at- 
tempt to extend its advantages to 
women. It is felt that such education, 
at least in so far as it is not strictly 
professional, has been established as 
the best that could be devised for the 
training of youth with the means at 
disposal. It is argued that until proof 
be given to the contrary we may as- 
sume that this is what our young 
women need. Since it is admitted 
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that they, no less than the other half 
of the race, are the intellectual heirs 
of all the ages, let them be prepared 
in the same way for entrance into 
their great inheritance. In almost every 
community in possession of an old 
university there appear at some time 
the pioneer women who entreat a share 
in its privileges. These young people 
have probably gone a little distance, in 
;chool or home studies, into the magic 
‘ealm of science ; they have seen frag- 
nents of the treasures which through 
‘enturies great men have won for hu- 
nanity from ‘‘the vague and formless 
infinite.” They have begun to delight 
n the works of those thinkers and 
writers who have, as Emerson says of 
Shakespeare, ‘* pushed the standard of 
the human mind several furlongs for- 
ward into chaos.’’ Unable to recon- 
cile themselves to stopping short ab- 
ruptly at this point, and yet hardly 
fitted by school education to go much 
farther in purely independent work, 
such young women look naturally to 
the famous institution in their midst, 
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the pride probably of their city and 
province, and wonder why its oppor- 
tunities should not be open to them as 
well as to their brothers and school- 
boy contemporaries. 

Simultaneously with the appearance 
of these petitioners there probably 
arises a body of enlightened opinion 
amongst men of influence at the uni- 
versity which is ready to meet them 
half way. So it was in Cambridge 
when Professors Sidgwick, Fawcett, 
Jebb, Marshall and others drew up the 
first scheme of lectures for women in 
1870, the first step towards the-origiz 
of Newnhém Collegé So: it was itv 
Montreal, when in 1884 a deputation, 
consisting": of-.four ‘girls Who -had 
passed the examitation of ‘A'ssotiate’ in 
Arts, equivalent to matriculation, came 
to Sir William Dawson, then Principal 
of McGill, to ask whether means of 
further education could be established 
so that they might prepare for the Uni- 
versity Degree. The Principal prom- 


ised the lectures if eight candidates 
could be found, and in the same year Sir 
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Donald Smith (now Lord Strathcona) 
made an endowment for Women’s 
Education at McGill University, and 
the first class entered upon the course. 
The Women’s Department of McGill 
has thus existed for twenty years, but 
it only developed into the Royal Vic- 
toria College, built and endowed by 
Lord Strathcona, in the autumn of 
1899. 

This development implied a growth 
in more than one respect, involving the 
influence of an ideal which goes beyond 
the simple aim of university education 
for women. Towards this ideal one 
main influence is the old tradition of 
the residential college of a university. 
It followed as a matter of course that 
the growth of women’s education in 
Oxford and Cambridge was accom- 
panied by the foundation of colleges 
for women, the students of which have 
their own residential tutors, and at the 
same time are admitted to the lectures 
in the various college halls, in which, 
according to the custom of Oxford 


and Cambridge, they are held. This 
admission is still a matter of privi- 
lege, not of constitutional right. 

In the meantime the opportunity of 
entrance upon the inheritance of the 
centuries at Oxford and Cambridge 
must have an enchantment in it, which 
cannot be added, however much we 
may struggle for it in a young coun- 
try. We have here, however, the ad- 
vantages of a wider vision of experi- 
ments and a comparative freedom from 
tradition. In their aim of establishing 
in Canada a college for women that 
should have, in so far as these could 
be transplanted, the best elements of 
the English university women’s col- 
leges, the founders could look, also, 
to the experiments made by that nation 
which has borne witness, pre-eminent- 
ly, to the modern faith in the value of 
education. The number of women re- 
ceiving a university education, or a 
college education of university pattern, 
is greater in the United States, in pro- 
portion to the population, than in any 
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other country. Of these, probably the 
majority are attending universities on 
the co-educational system, as is the 
case also in this country at the Univer- 
sity of Toronto and others. Where 
halls of residence have been establish- 
ed, as in the United States at Chicago 
and in Canada in connection with Vic- 
toria University, these are not colleges 
of the distinctively English type. Rad- 
cliffe College, Cambridge, bears a re- 
lation to Harvard, in some respects 
inalogous to that of Girton to Cam- 
bridge, or Somerville to Oxford. The 
lectures to the women students are, 
however, entirely separate at Radcliffe, 
ind this is not the case at Oxford or 
Cambridge. 

At Barnard College, Columbia, a 
peculiar system prevails. The women 
receive the Columbia degree, but the 
teaching is by a faculty special to 
Barnard. At Brown the women have 
parallel courses, given by the univer- 
sity professors. There remain the 


great colleges of the east in which the 
plan of residential life is fully carried 
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out. There is no university to which 
the college is related, and the college 
gives its own degree. This system is 
now, I believe, peculiar to the United 
States, Holloway and Bedford Col- 
leges in England, the nearest ana- 
logues, having acquired a different 
character in becoming schools of the 
London University. 

The difficulty for the purely women’s 
colleges is to have certainty that 
their standard never slips below that 
of a university of good standing. In 
this point more than one of the large 
American colleges seem to have had 
considerable success. The present 
trend of development, however, ap- 
pears to indicate a sense, amongst the 
friends of women’s education, that 
there are advantages in the comparison 
with men’s work, and in the wide influ- 
ences which reach the women’s de- 
partment of a great university, which 
it is difficult to replace under any other 
system. There is, at least, no evidence 
of a tendency towards the introduction 
into this country of the distinctive 
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women’s college such as Bryn Maur, 
Wellesley or Vassar. 

In the foundation of the Royal Vic- 
toria College the idea of a residential 
university college for women was an 


important factor. Before this building 
was erected, many young women had 
come from a distance to study at Mc- 
Gill University. Even apart from the 
college idea, the advantage of a res- 
idence for those whose homes are not 
in the city would not be questioned. 
Their object is university education, 
and in a place especially planned for 
students all is made subordinate to 
that master end. There residing, they 
meet constantly with others who have 
come from very different homes, but 
who, bearing a kindred interest, are 
looking forward to the same goal. 
There can be no better road than this 
to the best and most enduring form of 
friendship. There also, in accordance 
with the English principle, they may 
know personally some who are engag- 
ed in the educational work of the 
university as teachers and guides, en- 
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gaged perhaps also in the research 
that furthers knowledge. 

As Newman points out, in his ‘‘Idea 
of a University,” one of the best 
means to a liberal education lies, not 
in the individual student’s special pur- 
suit of the one or two subjects to 
which he must devote himself wholly 
if he is to know anything well, so 
much as in the sharing of an atmo- 
sphere produced by the meeting to- 
gether of minds interested in many 
different spheres of knowledge. 

‘*Thus is created a pure and clear atmo- 
sphere of thought, which the student also 
breathes, though in his own case he only 
pursues a few sciences out of the multitude. 

A habit of mind is formed which lasts 
through life, of which the attributes are free- 
dom, equitableness, calmness, moderation, 
and wisdom, or what in a former discourse I 
have ventured to call a philosophic habit.” 

Let it not be considered an aim too 
ambitious to endeavour to create in our 
New World colleges, by such means 
as we have at our disposal, the spirit 
which Newman exalted as the best 
possible result of the opportunities of 
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the oldest universities. For some of 
the conditions, if not all, are within 
our reach, and we must aim high if we 
are to achieve at all. And it is the 
supreme value of this liberal ‘‘habit of 
mind,” which requires, I think, at the 
present moment in this country, em- 
phasis and attention. 

The youth of Canada are in danger 
neither of lacking, nor of undervaluing 
the virtues at the other end of the ed- 
ucational scale, the practical under- 
standing, the practical resourcefulness, 
keenness in discriminating detail, 
adaptability to novel and strange ex- 
periences and surroundings. In these 
they are on the average probably su- 
perior to their Old World contempor- 
aries. But the other things are also 
needful, and that as well in practical 
activities, with reference to the work 
of business or civic and social com- 
mittees, as for the leisured part of life. 
This may seem to be a digression. 
The point is dwelt upon here, because 
this character of moderation and wis- 
dom, this intellectual liberality, has 
one of the best opportunities of growth 
in a university that facilitates inter- 
course between professors, teachers 
and students occupied in various, per- 
haps widely divergent, mental pursuits. 
Such facilities may be afforded in sev- 
eral ways, of which the residential col- 
lege is one of the most obvious. 

There are various methods in which 
the danger of too great solitude in the 
university stage of life may be met, 
and lonely students drawn out of the 
shell of their single interest to share 
in a more diversified intellectual move- 
ment, from which they may return to 
their own subjects with rekindled zeal. 
Here we are pointing out particularly 
one of the ways which seems excellent, 
namely the life of a college or com- 
munity of students in which no alien so- 
cial interest or non-collegiate colouring 
is allowed to gain entrance or predom- 
inance. This is impossible in a com- 
munity in which a sufficient proportion 
of members of the educational staff is 
present, to keep alive the dominating 
idea and purpose, should these ever be 
in danger of sinking in the course of 
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constant change in the student body. 
The Royal Victoria College is not to 
be compared in the number of its res- 
idents with any of the great American 
women’s colleges. The resident mem- 
bers have, on the other hand, repre- 
sented a wide area, students having 
come from British Columbia, Cape 
Breton, Prince Edward Island, Boston, 
Chicago, Iowa, Jamaica, the majority, 
however, from Quebec, Ontario, and 
the Maritime Provinces. After five 
sessions, it is possible to say that a 
good tradition has already been estab- 
lished, and this because of the co-oper- 
ation of the students with those con- 
cerned in the guidance of the institu- 
tion. The character and spirit of a 
college are largely the work of the 
students. 

The spirit that it has been desired 
to establish within the community has 
been that of a genial home life, which 
should be quite compatible with a 
certain feeling of independence and re- 
sponsibility, befitting those who have 
voluntarily chosen a four years’ course 
of university study after the ordinary 
stage of school life is over. It has to 
be remembered, also, in such a com- 
munity that whilst college life gives 
rise to social demands to which none 
should be entirely oblivious, the stu- 
dent who has dedicated four years to 
special study may wish for a degree of 
isolation in the interests of the intel- 
lectual life which all should respect. 

In addition to its aspect asa resi- 
dential college the building serves a 
very important function as centre for 
all those activities of the women-stu- 
dents which they engage in as stu- 
dents of the Royal Victoria College 
whether resident or non-resident. This 
was intended in the foundation of the 
institution, and was indeed a leading 
motive. Previously the ‘‘ Donalda” 
students, as they were called (from 
the name of Sir Donald Smith) had 
been located in a portion of the Arts 
Building, known as the ‘‘ East Wing.” 
There the lectures of the ordinary 
courses were repeated to them, the 
honour students attending the same 
classes as the men. Therealso they 
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had their rooms for committee meet- 
ings, meetings of the Delta Sigma or 
Literary and Debating Society, the 
Young Women’s Christian Association 
and others. This space was very in- 
adequate and somewhat unattractive. 
They had for long been looking for- 
ward to a building of their own, and 
the opening of the Victoria College 
gave in this respect all that they de- 
siderated. Perhaps it might be said, 
more than all, more certainly than 
they had thought of, for, inspired by 
a lofty conception of the right fitness 
of environment to the studious life, 
Lord Strathcona had built for them a 
House Beautiful. 

Looking upon the wide corridors, 
zsthetic colours and dignified halls, 
one must often recall the aim of Plato, 
that ‘‘ our youth, dwelling as it were 
in a healthful region, may drawin good 
from every quarter whence any emana- 
tion from noble works may strike on 
their eye or ear, like a gale wafting 
health from salubrious lands, and win 
them imperceptibly into resemblance, 
love and harmony with the beauty of 
reason.” There are two especially 
large public rooms, the assembly hall 
and the dining hall. Both these, far 
more spacious than would be required 
for daily needs, have been frequently 
used for university gatherings, for 
which they are especially appropriate. 
There is‘a value in the mere existence 
of these noble rooms, for dignified 
architectural work has an influence 
difficult to analyse, though definitely 
felt, on the minds of the young. And 
of very obvious value to the students 
of the college has been the use of their 
assembly hall for such purposes as the 
annual university lecture (on two oc- 
casions) and lectures by eminent stran- 
gers, as for instance in the course of 
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the last session, M. Andre= Michel and 
Mr. Edmund Yeats. This hall was 
also the scene of the convocation at 
which the Prince and Princess of Wales 
received honorary degrees from Mc- 
Gill University in September, 1901, 
Lord Strathcona presiding. There also 
was held the memorial service on 
behalf of the great Queen, whose name 
the college bears. 

‘‘Things seen are mightier than 
things heard,” and such ceremonies are 
not without effect in impressing upon 
the students and the public that the 
college is a constituent part of the uni- 
versity. Not a little is added to the 
charm of the place by the pictures on 
the walls of the corridors and the 
public rooms, reproductions of many 
of the greatest paintings. These be- 
come so familiar to the residents that 
the originals of Raphael, Turner, Con- 
stable, Corot, Reynolds, etc., will 
seem to them like old friends trans- 
figured when they come upon them in 
European galleries. To the non-resi- 
dents they are a perpetual source of 
new interest, and it is especially 


pleasant to see the first-year students, 


in moments between lectures, lose 
themselves in the vision of a Raphael 
Madonna or a Turner sunset, in which 
the photograph suggests with extraor- 
dinary success the artist’s 


‘‘Light that never was on sea or 
land.” 


The ordinary lecture rooms at the 
college are used mainly by the stu- 
dents of the first two years, those of 
the latter years having most of their 
lectures at the McGill buildings. The 
students of all years, however, meet 
for many purposes in the building, and 
there feel peculiarly at home. 
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WEALTH 
mei HE people of Canada have 


| become enormously wealthy 
since Confederation. The 
area of Canadian soil has 
grown from 662,147 square 
miles to 3,745,574 square miles. The 
deposits in the chartered banks have 
increased from thirty-three millions in 
1868 to three hundred and seventy- 
eight millions in 1903. The deposits 
in the savings banks have increased 
from four to eighty-two millions. The 
railway mileage has grown from two 
thousand to nineteen thousand. The 
tonnage of the vessels arriving and 
departing from her ports (exclusive of 
the coasting trade) has grown from 
thirteen millions to thirty-three mil- 
lions. The total foreign trade has in- 
creased from 131 millions to 467 mil- 
lions. The number of cities with 
10,000 of a population has grown from 
nine to thirty-one. The revenue of 
the Dominion has grown from thirteen 
million to sixty-six million, and that 
of the provinces in like proportion. 
The land under cultivation has doubled. 
The assets of the chartered banks have 
increased from 77 million to 641 mil- 
lion dollars. The industry of the 
country has become more varied and 
more complex until to-day there are 
about 12,000 industrial establishments 
employing a large portion of the people 
and turning out an annual product val- 
ued at five hundred million dollars. 
No matter what view-point be taken, 
the progress of the country is shown 
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A SURVEY OF THE PROGRESS WHICH CA- 
NADA IS MAKING IN THE VARIOUS BRANCH- 
ES OF NATIONAL LIFE, BASED MAINLY UPON 
THE RECENT CENSUS RETURNS AND THE 
LATEST GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 
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to have been steady and satisfactory. 
There have been dark days when the 
sun of prosperity seemed to be unwill- 
ing to shine, but these were due main- 
ly to world conditions over which 
Canadacould have nocontrol. Whether 
the people halted and hesitated, whether 
the world was generous or niggardly, 
the plodding, patient character of the 
Canadian race was ever manifest. 
Here a little, there a little, they added 
to their territory, their population, 
their wealth, their cultivated soil, their 
mines, their industrial establishments 
and their foreign trade, until to-day 
Canada occupies a recognised position 
among the younger nations of the 
world—proud, self-reliant, contented 
but ambitious. 


Fd 
POPULATION 


Elgon people who inhabit Canada 
to-day are of the blood of those 
who inhabited it when the Dominion 
was formed in 1867. There has been 
but little infusion of foreign blood. 
Except during the past three years, 
speaking generally, there was an ex- 
port of citizens rather than an import. 
During this thirty-seven years, a mil- 
lion Canadians went to the United 
States, of whom not more than one- 
quarter havereturned. While export- 
ing a million citizens, Canada import- 
ed little more than three-quarters of a 
million ; therefore the people to-day 
are of almost all Canadian born. The 
census of 1901 showed that of a popu- 
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lation of 5,371,315, there were 4,671,- 
815 who claimed Canada as a birth- 
place. The foreign-born population 
has increased slightly during 1902, 
1903 and 1904. 

This is an evidence of stability. 
While the growth of population has 
not been rapid, it has been steady. 
What is more important for future 
progress, is the fact that the popula- 
tion has not deteriorated. There is 
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Territories more than one thousand 
miles will be laid down this season, the 
Canadian Northern having 6,000 men 
and 2,000 teams on construction work. 
This railway is rushing its two main 
lines from Winnipeg to Prince Albert 
and Winnipeg to Edmonton. The 
Canadian Pacific is also working hard 
in the Territories, the Arcola-Regina 
and the Kirkella Extension being the 
names of the largest of their new lines. 
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TOTAL FOREIGN TRADE OF CANADA, 1868-1903 


little probability that Canada will soon 
have to deal with those evils which 
flow from the presence of an ‘‘ignor- 
ant, foreign” element. In this regard, 
her position is superior to that of the 
United States. 
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RAILWAY PROGRESS 
LTHOUGH the Grand Trunk Pa- 
cific will not commence to lay 


rails in 1904, the era of railway build- 
ing continues. In Manitoba and the 


In other parts of Canada there is also 
considerable extension work being 
done. 

The mileage of our railways has 
grown steadily from 2,278 miles in 
1868 to 18,987 miles in 1903, the rate 
of increase being fairly uniform. The 
only remarkable year was 1882 when 
1,300 miles were added. This year, 
*1904, will nearly equal the record as 
the unusual conditions of 1882 are 
almost duplicated. Then the C.P.R. 
was rushing its lines through the 
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West; now the Canadian Northern is 
doing the same thing. 

More interesting than the mileage is 
the growth of traffic. The accom- 
panying chart shows the remarkable 
and rapid increase in the freight car- 
ried. From twenty million tons in 1892 
there has been a steady annual in- 
crease to forty-seven million tons in 
1903, an increase of 124 per cent. The 
earnings which must necessarily follow 


ELECTRIC RAILWAYS 


‘kn growth of electric railways in 
Canada is noteworthy. There are 
now 46 railways of this character with 
454 miles of single track and 192 ot 
double track. Their gross earnings in 
1903 were $7,777,000, and they car- 
ried 167,000,000 passengers. Of the 
838 miles of track 447, or a little over 
one-half of the total, is in Ontario. 
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TONS CARRIED BY CANADIAN RAILWAYS, 


the same course have in this period in- 
creased from fifty-two millionsto ninety- 
six millions, an increase of 85 per cent. 
The chief railways and their earn- 
ings are as follows : 
Canadian Pacific System.$43, 299,487 


Grand Trunk System.... 25,109,563 

Intercolonial and P.E.I.. 6,542,038 
517951596 
2,449,579 

Canada Atlantic 

Others 
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1876-1903 
EDUCATION 


CCORDING to the census returns 
of 1901, 85.6 per cent. (excluding 
children under five) of the population 
can read, as compared with 79.1 per 
cent. in 1891. Thus the ten years 
shows a considerable increase in the 
efficiency of the population, despite 
the increased immigration from Euro- 
pean districts which might have been 
expected to decrease the average. 
The percentage of people in each 
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Province that cannot read may be The Province of Manitoba is the 
compared by the following figures : most liberal, the expenditure per head 
Penieamesat of the population being $5.22, as com- 


Population pared with Ontario’s $2.20 and Que- 


excluding Children. ’ 
Northwest Territories bec's $1.40. 


British Columbia : Canada has sixteen universities and 
thirty-one degree-conferring colleges, 

2 besides other classical colleges, ladies’ 
ae colleges, agricultural schools, and 
Prince Edward Isiand. : other denominational and private in- 
Ontario ee stitutions. 


Manitoba 
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BUSINESS FAILURES IN CANADA, 1875-1903 
(INCLUDING NEWFOUNDLAND, 1875-1891) 


The annual expenditure on education There is hardly a country in the world 
in Canada amounts to eleven million which pays so much attention to edu- 
dollars, divided as follows: cation as Canada. 


Ontario $4,825,160 
2,355,087 Fd 
Nova Scotia -» 936,458 
New Brunswick 629,991 BUSINESS FAILURES 
Manitoba 1,509,276 


British Columbia 604,358 Hien great decrease in business fail- 
canes gga ae ures is one of the most marked 
a ee 7 features of Canadian progress. The 

$11,240,711 accompanying chart shows that in spite 
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of the great increase in the number 
of businesses and the great increase 
in commercial liabilities consequent 
upon the development of the coun- 
try, there is a remarkable stabili- 
ty and lack of failure. True, the 
year 1881 still holds the record, 
but 1902 and 1903 will compare favour- 
ably with it considering the larger 
amount of capital involved. From 
1875 to 1879, Canada experienced a 
period of ‘‘hard times” in common 
with the rest of the world. The aver- 
age of the liabilities of those years was 
$26,900,000. The average of liabili- 
ties for the last four years 1899-1903 
was only $10,000,000. This is a de- 
crease of which the country may be 
proud and which indicates a most 
healthy condition of trade. 

The number of failures during recent 
years shows a steady decrease which 
is worthy of note. The figures ac- 
cording to Bradstreet’s are as follows : 

1898... ....1427 Failures. 
PRs Wisse eas comes 1285 = 


cree eee 1333 
ae 


“ce 


“e 


FISHERIES 


Tt progress in producing fish can- 
not be expected to bear compar- 
ison with other branches of production, 
yet the value of our fisheries should 


not be overlooked. The value of 
the fish products produced and mar- 
keted in 1902 were $22,000,000. To 
this must be added the value of the 
fish caught and consumed by those 
who catch them, which is estimated to 
be $15,000,000 more. According to 
governmental statistics the number of 
men who make a business of fishing 
part or the whole of the year has in- 
creased from 59,493 in 1885 to 88,218 
in 1901. In the same period the value 
of the vessels, boats, nets, weirs, 
traps and other property has increased 
in value from six to eleven million 
dollars. The Dominion Government 
has provided sixteen fish-breeding 
establishments and also pays a bounty 
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to the fishermen of the Atlantic coast. 
In fact this is a pet industry with the 
authorities. 


ww 
FOREST PRODUCTS 


IMBER, like fish, cannot be in- 
creased at the will of man; but 
Canada is blessed with a great natural 
supply of both. If trees do not re- 
produce as fast as fish, the value 
steadily increases as a compensation. 
Few countries in the world have a 
forest wealth equal to this country. 
The forest products marketed each 
year from this source have grown from 
$35,000,000 in 1891 to $51,000,000 in 
1901, while the exports of wood and 
wood products have increased from 
twenty-five million dollars in 1891 to 
forty million in 1903. 

One branch of forest products which 
exhibits co: erable growth, and 
which is likely to show even greater 
progress in the future, is pulp and 
paper. The value of the pulp ex- 
ported in 1891 was about $300,000 ; 
in twelve years it has increased ten- 
fold and is now over three millions. 
The amount of paper exported is small 
as yet, but it will assuredly increase as 
the spruce forests of Europe and the 
United States are being rapidly de- 
pleted. 

4 


MINERALS 


HE mining industry is assuming 
large proportions. During the 
past twelve years the value of the 
gold produced in Canada has grown 
from one million to nineteen million, 
while in 1900 it touched twenty-seven 
million. The copper industry pro- 
duced a million dollars twelve years 
ago and now produces nearly four mil- 
lions. Nickel is another industry 
which has shown great progress, and 
the annual output is now estimated at 
two millions of dollars. The total 
value of the mineral products of 1901 
was $48,000,000, of which eleven mil- 
lions was credited to the coal mines. 
Canada is likely to become a great 
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9% MILLIONS 
1891 
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25 MILLIONS 
1903 


PROGRESSIVE EXPORTS OF CANADIAN CATTLE, CHEESE AND BUTTER 


producer of iron and steel, and already 
there are eight smelting industries in 
operation with an investment of about 
$35,000,000. Even steel rails are now 
being produced in this country. 


ww 
GRAIN 


| we the production of grain the bulk of 
the people of Canada find employ- 
ment. The development in recent 
years needs little comment, but a few 
figures will indicate the remarkable 
nature of this class of progress : 


Yield in Bushels. 


1891. 1901. 
Wheat ..... 42,000,000 55,000,000 
Barley...... 17,000,000 22,000,000 
8 ae 83,000,000 150,000,000 
CORR... 65.0 10,000,000 25,000,000 


Potatoes and 
other Roots.. 103,000,000 131,000,000 


During this period the production 
of apples has grown from eight to 
eighteen millions and other fruits in 
proportion. 


4 
CHEESE 


— cheese industry is important. 
The quantity of factory-made 
cheese has grown from 108,000,000 
pounds in 1891 to 220,000,000 pounds 
in 1901 according to the census re- 
turns. The value of the cheese ex- 
ported in 1868 was a little over a mil- 
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lion dollars; in 1903 
this had grown 
to the enormous 
sum of $25,000,000. 
During the same 
time the value of the 
butter exported in- 
creased from two to 
seven million dol- 
lars, while the total 
value of the exports 
of provisions grew 
from nine to fifty 
millions of dollars. 

Mostof thecheese 
exported goes to 
Great Britain where 
there is an almost 
unlimited demand. As Canadian cheese 
improves in quality, the export trade 
should increase. 


7 MILLIONS 
1903 


we 
MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP PROGRESS 


7 bogey, waste under municipal 

management of natural municipal 
monopolies, has ceased to frighten the 
people of Canada. Municipal owner- 
ship is a modern doctrine and came in 
with sewer systems, waterworks and 
gas-lighting, and has been given 
greater importance by the introduction 
of electric lighting and electric street 
cars. 

Before 1870 only one city in Ontario 
knew anything of municipal ownership 
in the restricted sense in which that 
term is now used. The city of Ham- 
ilton has owned its waterworks system 
since 1861. The capital invested by 
that city in the undertaking is 
$2,000,000 and the annual net profit is 
about $71,000. 

In 1872 Windsor established its own 
Waterworks; Ottawa followed in 
1874; St. Catharines and Sarnia in 
1876, and London in 1878. From 
1871-1877 the waterworks of Toronto 
were managed by a commission, and 
since that date by the municipality. 
At the present time almost every city 
and town in Ontario owns its own 
system, the city of Stratford being the 
latest addition to the list. In a recent 
red book issued by the Ontario 








ter 







Government, a list of 82 towns is given 
in which this is true. 
The rates charged for water are in- 












teresting : 
Belleville— 
$6 a single tap. 
Brantford— 
4rooms - - $1.87 
;" + + -— ee 
| ae Soe 3°75 
8 ‘* orover - 5.00 
Discount 20 per cent. 
Chatham— 
$5 flat rate. 
Hamilton— 





$500 assessment $4.40 
Each additional $50 .60 










Kingston— 
$500 assessment $4.25 
$500 to $700 - 5.50 
$700 to $1,000 - 6.50 
$2,500 to $3,000 12.00 
Ete: Ete. 
Discount 20 per cent. 
London— 





Houses of 3 rooms $5.00 
Each additional room .75 
Discount 20 per cent. 







Ottawa— 
$600 to $1,000 assess- 
ment - - $10.00 
Additional $500 - 2.00 





St. Catharines— 
8 rooms and upwards $6.00 










St. Thomas— 
7rooms - - $5.00 
Each additional - .50 
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PROGRESS IN THE PRODUCTION OF CEREALS IN CANADA 





Toronto— 
4-roomed house and two 
inmates - $1.50 


25c. for each additional 
room and 25c. for each 
additional inmate. 


In regard to gasworks, St. Cath- 
arines led the way by taking stock in 
its gas company in 1853. Since 1860 
it has received dividends of $100,000 
on an investment of $26,000. Brock- 
ville followed in 1901 and Kingston in 
1904. Other municipalities using gas 
have not ventured upon ownership. 

The number of towns using gas is 
much smaller than the number using 
electricity, and as_ electric-lighting 
plants were of later introduction the 
principle of municipal ownership has 
been more widely introduced. God- 
erich, Orillia and Mitchell led the way 
before 1890; Acton and Markham fol- 
lowed in 1890 ; Windsor, Amherstburg 
and Hastings in 1891; Niagara in 
1892; Bracebridge, Kincardine and 
Alexandria in 1895; Newmarket in 
1896; Chatham and Port Arthur in 
1897 ; Beeton in 1898 ; Dundalk, Bar- 
rie, Bothwell, Niagara Falls and Wes- 
ton in 1899; Hespeler and East Toronto 
in 1900 ; and ten other towns in 1go1. 
In all there are 44 municipal lighting 
plantsin Ontario, notincluding Kingston 
which has just acquired the plant there. 

Bracebridge, Hespeler, Orillia and 
Port Arthur add electric supply to their 
electric lighting. Orillia sells this at 
$16.00 per horse power and Brace- 
bridge at $12.50. 


1902 


1% MILLION 
BUSHELS 


BARLEY 
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In 1901 the Union of Canadian 
Municipalities was formed, and one of 
the resolutions passed read as follows: 

‘*That we earnestly recommend to all 
municipalities a careful oversight over all con- 
cessions of franchises with a view to the 
future extension of the principle of municipal 
ownership and control of public utilities ; and 
we particularly urge that all municipalities 
retain the control of all franchises for electric 
railways, which open up a new field for the 
means of local communication and trans- 
portation.” 


This union has since grown in 
strength and influence and, in 1903, 
reported having 106 members, repre- 
senting 26 cities, 59 towns and 21 
other municipalities. 

Port Arthur is the only town in On- 
tario which operates its own street-car 
system. In all Canadian cities, how- 
ever, charters are granted for a term 
of years, most of which will expire about 
1920. At present considerable revenue 
is derived by the cities from these 
franchises. Toronto has the most 
favourable charter, and receives a very 
large annual income from its percent- 
age of the gross receipts. 


wy 
MANUFACTURING 


r would take a great deal of space to 
show how manufacturing has pro- 
gressed during the past ten years. In 
the industries employing five hands or 
more, the number of men employed has 
grown from 269,000 to 313,314, the 
capital invested has increased from 
$300,000,000 to $447,000,000 and the 
value of the product from $360,000,000 
to $481,000,000. These are the revised 
census returns. The increase in the 
capital invested is the most remarkable 
feature and the detail is shown in the 


following table : 

° Capital 
1891. 1g0I. 

Books and Stationery$10,000,000 $17,000,000 
Carriages, etc 8,000,000 15,000,000 
Chemicals, etc 3400,000 5,700,000 
Drinks and Stimu- 

ee re 
Fibrous Material 
Food, Animal (Butter, 

Cheese, Fish, Meat) 14,000,000 
Food, Vegetable 24,700,000 
Furniture, Houses,etc. 19,000,000 22,000,000 
Gold and Silver ..... 2,500,000 2,200,000 


23,000,000 
3) 200,000 


39,900,000 
3»900,000 


6,000,000 
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Leather, Boots and 
_ ore ee 
Lighting 
Machines, Tools and 
Implements........ 44,000,000 
Matters, Animal..... 1,400,000 
Matters, Vegetable. . 64,000,000 
Mathematical Instru- 
ments 
Musical Instruments. 
Ships and Boats..... 
Stone, Clay and Glass 
Textile Fabrics...... 
Miscellaneous........ 


14,000,000 21,500,000 


27,600,000 


77,000,000 
3,000,000 
84,000,000 


27,000 
2,000,000 
2,100,000 
7,000,000 

39,000,000 

600,000 


115,000 
4,000,000 
3,500,000 
7,000,000 

55,000,000 
9,700,000 


. -296,000,000 447,000,000 


wy 
NOVA SCOTIA’S PROGRESS 


a SCOTIA, with a population of 
460,000, has an area of thirteen 
million acres, of which five million are 
occupied. Of these 35,000 acres are in 
orchards, 730,146 acres in crop, and 
1,135,246 acres in pasture. Yet it is 
as a mining province that Nova Scotia 
gets what prominence she possesses 
and most of her revenue. The known 
productive coal fields extend over an 
area of about 70oo square miles, of 
which the Sydney and Cumberland 
areas are the greatest. Of the seven- 
teen collieries, eight are in Cape Breton, 
six in Cumberland and three at Pic- 
tou. The Nova Scotia coal is bitu- 
minous and is nearly all situated close 
to tidewater. 

In mineral production Nova Scotia 
is making fair progress, the quantity 
of coal produced has grown from 
2,267,000 tons in 1891 to 4,158,000 
tons in r1go1, and to 5,712,000 in 
1903. In fact seventy-five per cent. of 
the coal mined in Canada is the prod- 
uct of Nova Scotia. The province is 
also said to contain fine iron ore de- 
posits, but the production has de- 
creased from 83,792 tons in 1895 to 
16,172 tons in 1902, though Quebec, 
Ontario and British Columbia have 
increased their figures very greatly 
during the same period. Gold is found, 
and last year the product was valued 
at half a million dollars. 

In the value of the fisheries product 
Nova Scotia still maintains her lead 
over all the other provinces as may be 
seen by the following table : 


OCG sé ccasea as 
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VALUE BY PROVINCES 1902 


Nova Scotia 
British Columbia... ..... 
New Brunswick 


$ 7,351,753 
5,284,824 
3,912,514 
2,059,175 
1,265,706 
1,198,437 

887,024 


Ontario 
Manitoba and Territories. 
Prince Edward Island... 


WO a sitines snes 21,959,432 


Cod and lobsters are the chief items 
in the Nova Scotia fisheries. 

Of the bounty paid by the Dominion 
Government Nova Scotia fishermen 
receive $100,000 out of $160,000. The 
number of men engaged in the fisheries 
in all the Maritime Provinces is de- 
clining, but is increasing in Quebec. 

During the ten years, from 1891 to 
1901, the ‘‘occupied” area of Nova 
Scotia has increased by a million acres, 
distributed among field crops, pasture 
and orchard. The annual production of 
wheat, oats and othergrains hasincreas- 
ed noticeably ; the annual apple crop 
has been increased by a million bushels, 
and other fruits in proportion. The 
number of horned cattle has de- 
creased slightly, and the production of 
cheese and butter has not kept pace 
with that of the other provinces. 
Prince Edward Island, though smaller, 
produces nine times as much cheese 
and nearly twice as much butter. 
Manitoba and New Brunswick have 
each twice as many butter and cheese 
factories as Nova Scotia. 

That Nova Scotia progress is mainly 
in mining is further proven by the move- 
ment of population. Cape Breton in- 
creased 43.6 per cent. in population be- 
tween 1891 and rgor1, Guysboro 6.5, 
Halifax 4.6, Cumberland 4.7, and three 
other counties small percentages. De- 
creases were recorded in the ten other 
electoral districts. Some person might 
say this was due to the government 
having no minister of agriculture, or 
to the fact that the leading cabinet 
ministers are lawyers. All the other 
provinces have ministers or commis- 
sioners of agriculture. 

In manufacturing there are a few 
large factories in Nova Scotia, notably 
the Dominion Iron & Steel Works at 
Sydney; The Nova Scotia Steel & 
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Coal Co. at New Glasgow ; The Robb 
Engineering Co., The Rhodes, Curry 
Co. (lumber and railway cars), and 
Hewson Woollen Mills at Amherst, 
and a few others. 

Nova Scotia derives some import- 
ance from the circumstance that Hali- 
fax is a British naval base, and from the 
trade between Halifax and the West 
Indies. The latter is developing fast 
and should be exceedingly helpful to 
the province. 


Fd 
BRITISH COLUMBIA’S PROGRESS 


| apni Columbia’s progress is, 
like that of the Territories, a thing 
of the future. 

has been made. 

This western province is about 700 
miles long and 400 miles wide. It 
comprises about 410,000 square miles 
of territory, five times as much as 
Manitoba and nearly two and half 
times as much as Ontario. It is 
largely mountainous, but the chief 
agricultural area lies in the plateau 
west of the Selkirk and Rocky 
Mountains and between the southern 
boundary and the 52nd degree of lati- 
tude. The climate is much less severe 
than that of the Territories, being 
modified by the Japan Current or Gulf 
Stream of the Pacific. Especially in 
the canyons and valleys open to the 
coast, is the temperature mild and 
equable. The population was 178,657 
in 1901, as compared with 98,173 in 
1891. 

The agricultural progress is confined 
mainly to cattle-raising and dairying. 
The wheat grown is mostly too soft 
for milling and is used for chicken and 
hog feed; oats do well and, with hay 
and roots, form the chief crops. The 
occupiers of farms of five acres and 
over decreased from 7,451 in 1891 to 
6,739 in 1901, but the land in field 
crops increased from 50,000 to 171,000 
acres. The oat crop increased from 
943,000 bushels to 1,442,000, while 
wheat decreased. Horned cattle de- 
creased from 127,000 to 126,000. 

.While the agricultural industry has 
been stationary, fruit-raising has done 


Yet a good beginning 
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well. The apple harvest increased 
from 76,000 bushels to 240,000; pears 
from 12,000 to 25,000; plums from 
19,000 to 58,000; cherries from 4,000 
to 15,000; grapes from 15,000 to 
30,000. Fruit-growing promises to 
be one of the great industries of the 
province. 

Dairying has been given attention 
during the past nine years and there 
were seven factories in operation in 
1901. The development along this 
line promises well. 

It isin mining that British Columbia 
exhibits greatest progress, though 
even here it has faced many difficulties. 
In 1891, the total metalliferous prod- 
ucts were valued at three and a half 
millions; in 1901, this had grown to 
twenty millions. This was divided as 
follows : 


418,000 


$20,087,000 


The British Columbia waters are 
rich in food fishes. The salmon pack 
of 1901 was the largest in the history 
of the province, amounting to 1,247,- 
215 cases. The value of the fisheries 
may be thus summarised for 1go1: 


Fur Seals 
Herring 
Oolachans 


British Columbia is well supplied 
with forest wealth. In 1902 there were 
about 40 large mills and 60 portable 
mills at work, and the cut amounted to 
about 300,000,000 feet, of which near- 
ly 60,000,000 feet went to foreign 


countries. The destinations included 
Japan, China, Australia, and Great 
Britain. Large quantities of shingles 
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were shipped to the Territories, Mani- 
toba and Ontario. 


wv 
MANITOBA’S PROGRESS 


— the ten-year census period 
the population of Manitoba in- 
creased from 155,000 to 250,000, and 
is now four times as large as it was in 
1881. There is perhaps no similar 
piece of territory in the world where 
so much progress has been made in 
the last twenty years. The amount of 
occupied land increased by nearly four 
million of acres between 1891 and 1901. 
Wheat is the principal crop, and some 
figures concerning it will be interest- 
ing. 

14,453,835 bushels. 
«15,615,923 - 
3157751038 

18,261,950 

27:922,230 

50,502,085 

40,116,878 


1991 
1903 


In 1895 the yield per acre was 27.86 
bushels; in 1901 it was 25.10; last year 
it fell to 16.42. The average is about 
20 bushels. 

In the last ten years the crop of oats 
has increased from nine to thirty-three 
million; barley from two and a half to 
nine million; potatoes from one and a 
half to five million; and other crops in 
proportion. 

The value of Manitoba’s farm lands 
may be realised by comparing it with 
that of Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick. In these two provinces combin- 
ed the total is $57,000,000 according 
to the last census, while that of Man- 
itoba was $93,000,000. The number 
of horses in the Prairie Province is 
more than double the number in Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick together; 
the number of milch cows is about 
equal, and the number of other horned 
cattle is greater. The amount of 
cheese produced in Manitoba is four 
times that produced in Nova Scotia, 
while the amount of butter is equal to 
that of Prince Edward Island, New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia combin- 
ed. Manitoba has 69 butter and cheese 
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factories, whereas New Brunswick has 
68, Nova Scotia 33 and Prince Edward 
Island 47. 

Manitoba is gridironed with rail- 
ways, having 2,225 miles in 1893. 
Considering its population and area, it 
is as well served by railways as any 
other part of Canada. Nevertheless 
the railway building there is proceed- 
ing at a rapid rate because of the 
enormous traffic furnished by its pro- 
ductive grain fields. 

In educational facilities Manitoba 
does not lag. In 1903 the expendi- 
ture on public schools was $5.22 per 
head as compared with an average of 
$2.03 for the Dominion. For its 
population of 270,000 people (1903) it 
had 2,116 teachers, or three hundred 
more than in New Brunswick with a 
population of 330,000. The total ex- 
penditure on education was a million 
and a half dollars in 1893. 

The towns and cities of Manitoba 
are also doing well. Brandon, which 
had a population of 3,778 in 1891, had 
5,380 in 1901. Winnipeg increased 


from 25,639 to 42,340 in the same per- 


iod, and since then to 60,000. The num- 
berof smaller towns has greatly increas- 
ed. The number of daily papers in- 
creased from 3 to 8 between 1893 and 
1901, and the weeklies from 38 to 75. 
It is interesting to note that Manitoba 
has more publications compared with 
population than any other part of Ca- 
nada. Another curious fact which is 
worth noting is that the number of 
electric arc lights in Manitoba increas- 
ed from 143 in tg02 to 373 in 1903, 
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showing the rapid progress being 
made in that province in providing the 
people with modern facilities. 


bd 


PROGRESS OF THE 
TORIES 


THE TERRI- 


HE Northwest Territories are 
making remarkable progress. Be- 
tween 1891 and 1go1 the population 
increased from 99,000 to 211,000 and 
has since been still further increased. 
Railways are being built through them 
in every direction and the various 
districts are rapidly filling up. In 
1891 three million acres were occupied, 
in 1901 this had grown to six and a 
half million acres. The amount of 
wheat produced during the past seven 
years has increased from five and a 
half million to sixteen million bushels 
and the quantity of oats from three 
million to fourteen million bushels. 
The average production of wheat per 
acre in that period was over 16 bushels 
tothe acre. The chief towns are Prince 
Albert, Regina, Calgaryand Edmonton. 
The opening up of the Yukon has 
added to the gold production of Ca- 
nada. From 1893, the production has 
increased from $176,000 to $12,500,000 
in 1903. In 1g00, it went as high as 
$22,000,000. 

Mackenzie, Keewatin and Ungava, 
the three northern territories, are practi- 
cally unexploited. Furs and fish are the 
chief products. These are becoming 
more valuable year by year and will 
soon come into greater prominence. 


Fd 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND’S PROGRESS 
By F. J. NASH 


RINCE EDWARD ISLAND, the 
smallest of the provinces, is not 

the least progressive. Though its area 
is only 2,184 square miles, and its 
population only a little over one hun- 
dred thousand, it is widely known as 
a garden and as a tourist resort. It 
has 210 miles of railway in operation 
and 50 miles more almost completed. 


The Island has been called the ‘‘mil- 
lion acre farm,” and certainly few 
countries are better adapted for profit- 
able husbandry. The soil is light, 
warm and easily tilled, consequently 
agriculture overshadows every other 
resource, eighty per cent. of the popula- 
tion being interested in this industry. 
The soil is noted for its fertility, and 
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PROGRESS IN EXPORTS:OF CANADIAN FARM PRODUCE 


the Island is the most thoroughly cul- 
tivated territory on this side the Atlan- 
tic, 85.44 per cent. of its area being oc- 
cupied as farms or lots. The remain- 


ing 15 per cent. is mainly covered with 
peat bogs or swamps, which either 
afford fuel or organic matter which is 
very valuable as affording a cheap 


means of improving exhausted farm 
lands. Other natural fertilisers, which 
are available in many parts of the Is- 
land, are mussel mud, oyster-shell 
mud, seaweed and fish offal, all of 
which are eagerly sought after by the 
farmers, who, of late years, are adopt- 
ing more extensive methods of farm- 
ing, and are supplementing these nat- 
ural fertilisers and their barn-yard 
manures by generous applications of 
commercial fertilisers. The total value 
of farm property, according to the 
census of 1901, is $30,434,089, of 
which land represents $15,148,064, 
buildings $7,840,444, implements and 
machinery $2,618,597, and live stock 
$4,826,984. The total gross value 
of farm products for 1901 was placed 
at $7,413,294. This gives a gross 
return of $564 for each average farm 
of go acres, and a return of 24.36 per 
cent. ontheinvestment. These figures 
may be compared with those of On- 
tario and Manitoba, where the gross 
return is greater but the percentage 


on capital less. The 
amount produced per 
acre shows a steady 
increase. 

In recent years more 
attention has been paid 
to butter and cheese 
and the product of 
both factories and 
farms is considerable 
in amount. The cheese 
in 1899 was valued at 
$376,000, but the pro- 
duction during the last 
two years was not 
quite so great. In 1901 
there were 47 factories, 
27 of which made both 
cheese and butter and 
5 made butter only. 
The total value of 
the product—and this has not since 
been equalled—was $566,824. It is 
interesting to note that there were 
21,000 more horned cattle in the Is- 
land in 1901 than there were in 1891, 
while 100,000 acres were transferred 
from the ‘‘ field crop” column to the 
‘* pasture” column. 

Although horticulture is scarcely be- 
yond the initial stage enough has been 
shown to prove that the Island is well 
adapted for the production of all the 
hardier large fruits and all the small 
fruits common to temperate regions; 
for apples, plums and cherries it can 
scarcely be excelled. The winter- 
keeping varieties, as Spy, King and 
Ben Davis, do especially well. Straw- 
berries, raspberries and cranberries 
are now receiving considerable atten- 
tion and are beginning to form an 
article of export. There are estimated 
to be 202,910 apple trees on the Island. 
The yield of apples in 1891 was 52,018, 
and in 1901, 159,421 bushels, an 
increase of over 300 per cent. The 
Fruit Growers’ Association, incorpor- 
ated in 1898, has done much to advance 
the fruit growing industry and its good 
work is generously supplemented by 
assistance from the local and Dominion 
Governments. . 

The fisheries of Prince Edward 
Island are exceedingly valuable, and 
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consist principally of oysters, lobsters, 
mackerel, herring, cod, hake and 
smelts. The oyster and lobster indus- 
tries, carefully nurtured by the Federal 
Government, are flourishing; the cod 
and herring fisheries are capable of 
great development, but the mackerel 
fishing, once extremely profitable, has 
since the introduction of purse seines 
and gill nets declined and now is almost 
commercially valueless. The total 
value of the Island fisheries for 1901 
was $1,050,623; and for 1902, $887,- 
024. The number of vessels employed 
in the fisheries in 1902 was 25, of 
boats, 2,395. There were in operation 
122 lobster plants; traps, 241,896; 
smoke and fish houses, 169; freezers 
and ice houses, 5; piers and wharves, 
35; Steamers and smacks, 12. The 
fishing proper gave employment to 
4,324 and the lobster industry to 2,252. 
These 5,576 men produce $887,024, or 
$135 each; of course many of them farm 
also. The value of the lobster plant 
was $236,957; of the vessels, nets, 
etc., $113,016; and of the houses, 
piers and steamers, $45,675, a total of 
$395,648. Of the $160,000 bounty 
annually distributed among the fisher- 
men of Canada, $8,716.55 was distrib- 
uted among the Island fishermenin 1902. 

Prince Edward Island is celebrated 
for the excellence and abundance of 
its oysters. The many estuaries, 
rivers and streams are admirably 
adapted for the cultivation of the de- 
licious bivalve; but the best beds are 
in Richmond, Cascumpeque and Hills- 
boro Bays—the first named, Richmond 
or Malpeque Bay, the home of the most 
famous oysters, is the largest and 
richest oyster field in Canada, being 
ahout 16,000 acres in extent—a veri- 
table El Dorado. Oysters from this 
bay took the first prize at the Paris 
Exposition, and in Montreal, the chief 
market for the Island product, the 
name ‘‘Malpeque” is synonymous for 
everything that is succulent, being very 
meaty and sometimes eight or nine 
inches in length. The round, cup- 
shaped oysters, round and plump, are 
more delicious still and command the 
highest price. The value of the oyster 
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industry in 1902 amounted to $81,336. 
The distributing of salmon fry in the 
rivers frequented by these fish, the 
establishment of a lobster hatchery 
near Charlottetown, the erection of fish 
driers of most modern design, the 
planting of new oyster beds and other 
improvements being put in operation 
by the Department of Marine and 
Fisheries, are destined to add very 
considerably to an industry that already 
stands second only to agriculture. 
There is an excellent system of edu- 
cation in Prince Edward Island; it is 
free and undenominational, and is under 
the control of a Board composed of 
the members of the Executive Council, 
the principal of Prince of Wales College 
and the Chief Superintendent of Edu- 
cation. The Free School System was 
introduced in 1852, and the present 
Public Schools Act was passed in 1877; 
but many improvements have been 
made ever since that date. The total 
number of teachers in 1903 was 572; 
of school districts, 473; of schools, 
480. The number of pupils was 
19,956, and the average daily attend- 
ance was 12,112. The total expendi- 
ture for education by Provincial Gov- 
ernment was $123,943.92. Besides 
this a considerable amount was paid 
out by the districts for building and 
repairing schoolhouses, running ex- 
penses, and supplementing teachers’ 
salaries. There is a Provincial Teachers’ 
Association; an association of the 
teachers of Kings County, of Prince 
County, and of Charlottetown, which 
do much to stimulate teachers and 
introduce new and improved methods 
of instruction. School, garden and 
nature studies have been introduced 
during the last year in some schools by 
the munificence of Sir William Mc- 
Donald, of Montreal, who isa native 
of Prince Edward Island. He is also 
establishing a Consolidated School on 
the Island and, stimulated by his ex- 
ample and encouraged by the recom- 
mendation of Professor J. W. Robert- 
son, of Ottawa, the school districts 
in the vicinity of Tryon have already 
established a Consolidated School on 
their own responsibility. 
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This lovely Island of the sea pos- 
sesses immense attractions for tourists 
and there is no better summer resort 
in all America. It is an outlying 
paradise, and a wonder to all those 
who visit it for the first time. Instead 
of the doubtful allurements of a con- 
ventional seaside resort, there will be 
found the finest bathing in the world 
and excellent game and fishing in 
season. The Island may be designated 
a great garden, and is admitted by 
those fortunate enough to visit it to be 
unexcelled as asummer-land. A beauty 
that is unique has brought many to its 
shores and to-day the land, which 
Cartier declared ‘‘the fairest that may 
possibly be seen,” still delights. To 
the natural charm has long since been 
added that brought by cultivation. 
Set in the midst of the silver sea, its 
wealth of sub-tropical verdure and 
smiling fields, its air redolent of the 
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fragrance of grasses and flowers, and 
all the dreaminess of a lotus land invite 
the tourist; and a hospitable people is 
ready to welcome him. Comfortable 
hotels and many farmhouses are open 
to tourists at very moderate rates 
where the tired toilers of hot and dusty 
cities can find health and enjoyment. 
Charlottetown, the capital, possesses 
among many smaller hotels, four prin- 
cipal ones, the Victoria, Queen, Raven 
and Plaza. The Charlottetown De- 
velopment and Tourist Association, the 
Summerside Tourist Association and 
the several Boards of Trade of the 
Island are doing much to acquaint the 
outside world of this quiet, peaceful 
resort, the delightful sea bathing, the 
charming pastoral scenery and invig- 
orating breezes that await its weary 
and exhausted toilers in this ‘‘Garden 
of America.” 
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THE FARMER AND THE FISHERMAN 
By AUSTIN L. McCREDIE 


.oe gross earnings of the Ontario 

farmer average $1,005.00 per 
year, as compared with the average in- 
come of the maritime fisherman, which 


is only $458.25. This statement, while 
somewhat surprising, even to those 
whose knowledge of the two industries 
would give higher place to the farmer, 
is substantially true, according to the 
Government statistical reports. 

The question involved is an import- 
ant one. The farmer finds in Canada 
an available land area of over two 
billion acres, the major portion of 
which is cultivable. A sea-coast line 
of over 16,000 miles of the most 
favourable conformation, invites the at- 
tention of the fisherman. With such 
a surfeit of opportunity in these two 
respects alone, the workers among 
Canada’s paltry six million people 
have only to decide upon the occupa- 
tion which promises most. They have 
the right to know which is the most 
favourable. 

Canada is a wide country. 
people of the Inland, 


The 
in Homeric 


phrase, know not the gear nor the 
gain of the Men of the Sea. Assured 
that agriculture is the leading industry 
of Canada, they have assumed that the 
fishermen of the Eastern sea-coast are 
nevertheless doing very well; and it is 
only very recently that they have 
thought much as to the place our 
fisheries occupy in the national 
economy. 

As a preliminary to a comparison, it 
is understood that both farming and 
fishing are peculiarly workingmen’s 
businesses; that neither is capable of 
an indefinite amount of control by 
capital, while both are fields for the 
men of small capital and plenty of 
brawn ; but that science, intelligence 
and added capital give encouraging 
reward in each. 

The working man asks: Which will 
pay me best? This question concerns 
only the fisheries of the Maritime 
Provinces, and the agriculture of On- 
tario, as in these cases only are con- 
ditions crystallised and truly Canadian. 
Statistics for these parts of Canada, 
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therefore, will be chosen for our pur- 
pose, bearing in mind that for the 
farmer with small capital the North- 
west offers equal if not greater ad- 
vantages than does Ontario, while the 
fisheries of the Pacific coast, owing to 
Asiatic and Indian labour, and concen- 
tration of the capital engaged, offer 
little if any. The census of 1go1, the 
Report of the Deputy Minister of 
Marine and Fisheries, and that of the 
Ontario Bureau of Industries for the 
same year, are the returns used. 
There were in Ontario, in the census 
year, 185,415 farms of over fifty 
acres, of which number over eighty- 
five per cent. are owned by the occu- 
piers. Most farms are of one hundred 
acres and over, though there are com- 
paratively few very large ones. The 
average size is 115 acres. The total 


value of farms, buildings, implements 
and live stock was over $1,001,000,000. 
The total product of the farms of the 
province was valued at over $286,- 
000,000. This would mean an average 
gross income per farmer of $1,514, 
out of which are paid all debit items 


of current expenses, as labour, food for 
stock, and interest on capital invested. 
It will be seen, therefore, that Ontario 
farmers are prosperous in a uniform de- 
gree, and toa very satisfactory extent. 

There are no statistics available 
as to the number of men, other than 
the farmers occupying the land, 
who are employed on the farms of 
Ontario. This body, which includes 
farmers’ sons and hired men, has been 
estimated at 100,000 men. Adding 
this number to the total of farmers, we 
have a total of 285,415 men engaged 
in farming. Even taking this total 
number of men as a basis, the average 
income of an Ontario agriculturist is 
(gross) $1,005. Wages paid to hired 
farm labour have increased greatly of 
late years, and the average wages 
paid now are about as follows: Per 
year, with board, $180; without, 
$290 ; per month, with board, $27; 
per day, $1.50. These figures, which 
do not refer to nor include the sensa- 
tional prices paid for labour in harvest 
during the past two years, indicate 
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clearly that the unattached farm 
labourer shares fully in the prosperity 
of the farmers. In spite of the in- 
crease in wages it is doubtful if the 
average Ontario farmer pays out the 
difference between $1,514 and $1,005 
for labour. 

In 1901 there were 899 vessels and 
30,657 boats engaged in the maritime 
fisheries, and these, with nets and 
tackle of all kinds, and other plant 
ashore, totalled a value of invested 
capital of $6,933,400. There were 
52,220 fishermen engaged during the 
year, of whom, it is estimated, 27,430 
followed fishing as their sole occupa- 
tion, the remaining 24,790 being farm- 
ers who engage in fishing irregularly. 
This estimate is based on the fact that 
27,431 fishermen received Govern- 
ment bounties, and further, that the 
vessel fishermen and lobster fishers 
and canners, who do not farm, alone 
numbered 22,392. 

As farmer-fishermen would require 
boats and other tackle, the whole 
number of men engaged in fishing 
during the year are taken to arrive at 
the average invested capital, which is, 
as thus calculated, $132.77 per man. 
Estimating the number requiring capi- 
tal at, say, 30,000, the average per 
man would be $231.11. The total 
value of fish and fish products for the 
four provinces in the same year was 
$15,407,894.00. It may be estimated 
that each farmer-fisherman would take 
on an average one-quarter the catch 
taken by each of those engaged solely 
as fishermen, as the former would fish 
at the most favourable seasons, and, 
probably, three months of the year on 
an average. On this basis, the aver- 
age share, per man, of the total prod- 
uct would be $458.25. Out of this are 
paid current expenses, as repairs, loss- 
es, dock dues, licenses, interest on 
capital, etc. 

To summarise : 

The estimated average capital per 
man, invested in agriculture in Ontario 
(including labour), is $3,512.30. The 
average in the fishing industry of the 
Maritime Provinces, taken on the same 
basis, is $132.77, or $231.11 on a dif- 
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ferent basis. The average gross in- 
come of the farmer is $1,005.00. That 
of the fisherman is $458.25. A deter- 
mination of their respective net in- 
comes is obviously impossible. - It is 
certain, however, that the advantage 
is very largely with the farmer. His 
business is regular, his markets steady, 
his losses few and small. On the other 
hand, the fisherman’s occupation is 
notoriously precarious. Storms, delay 
in reaching market, sudden market 
depreciation, predacious fishes and 
other causes interfere with the prose- 
cution of his calling or rob him of its 
fruits. To make the comparison more 
final, it may be added that the farmers 
of Ontario have averaged an annual 
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A” exact comparison of the profits 
4 of the farmer and of the manufac- 
turer is rather difficult. Land, build- 
ings, implements and live stock com- 
prise the capital of agriculture. But 
its raw materials almost defy accurate 
definition. Among other things, they 
consist of the seeds planted for field 
crops, the manure and other fertilisers 
employed to enrich the soil, and the 
fodder of animals fed in excess of 
maintenance to produce flesh, milk, 
eggs and wool, and to perform labour 
—the food of production. There are 
no data in the tables for computing 


‘the value of these articles, and the 


nearest approach to the net product of 
the industry is the gross product less 
the cost of hired labour and rent. Ac- 
cording to the returns of 1901 the 
capital invested in agriculture was $1,- 
787,102,630, and the total value of the 
products was $363,126,384.* The 
labour charge is $24,228,515, the rent 
charge is $7,355,323, and the surplus 
of the year got in this way is $331,- 
542,546, or 18.55 per cent. of the 
capital. The farmer’s own labour, 





*This amount is exclusive of maple sugar 
with a value of $1,780,000, and of forest prod- 
ucts with a value of $51,000,000. 
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MANUFACTURING PROFITS 
By ARCHIBALD BLUE, Census Commissioner 
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increase of investment of $230.00 
within recent years, whereas, in spite 
of the receipt of bounties to the amount 
of over three million dollars within 
twenty years, the maritime fishermen 
have actually decreased their capital 
investment of late years. The Ontario 
farmers have enjoyed an average in- 
crease in income, since 1896, of over 
$200.00 per annum, while in this re- 
spect, also, the fishermen have fallen 
behind. 

It may be considered conclusive, 
therefore, that the farmer or the farm 
labourer in Ontario earns and saves for 
investment considerably more than the 
fisherman of Quebec, New Brunswick, 
Prince Edward Island or Nova Scotia. 


like his raw materials, is neither count- 
ed nor valued. 

The next greatest industry in the 
Dominion is manufactures, the tables 
of which show an investment of $96,- 
644,827 for real estate, $112,733,811 
for machinery, implements and motive 
power, and $237,537,849 for working 
capital, being a total of $446,916,487. 
The raw materials of manufactures are 
articles known with some exactness, 
and their value in the census year is 
given as $266,527,858. The rent of 
offices and works is $14,072,185, the 
cost of wages and salaries (less salar- 
ies of owners and firm members) $102,- 
984,668, and of power and heat, fuel 
and light and contract work $8,891,- 
142. Exclusive of municipal and pro- 
vincial taxes, the total expenditure for 
materials, wages, rent, etc., is $392,- 
475,853. The total value of products 
is $481,053,375, and the ascertained 
surplus is $88,577,522, whichis 19.82 
per cent. of the capital. 

Neither for manufactures nor agri- 
culture is such actual net production 
given as an accountant’s books would 
show. Essential data are wanting for 
a statement of profit and loss. In the 
case of agriculture the item of raw 
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materials is a blank, as also is the value 
of the farmer’s own labour and man- 
agement; but even if the last item be 
treated as offset by the salaries of own- 
ers and firm members, it is yet clear that 
the ratio of the net products of agricul- 
ture reckoned on the capital employed is 
lessthan the likeratio for manutactures. 
By how much less it is not possible to 
say, but there must bea substantial dif- 
ference due alone to the cost of seed- 
grain and the food of production. 

A writer recognised as an authority 
{John Mill) has said that the part 
which nature has in any work of man 
is indefinite and incommensurable, and 
that it is impossible to decide in any 
one thing that nature does more than 
in another. He argues that, when 
two conditions are equally necessary 
for producing an effect, it is unmean- 
ing to say that so much of it is pro- 
duced by one and so much by the 
other; it is like attempting to de- 
cide which half of a pair of scissors 


has most to do in the act of cutting. 

To this it may be replied that in 
many lines of manufactures nature has 
no office of production, apart from the 
supply of raw materials; she is a pow- 
er to be overcome, whereas in the 
leading operations of agriculture she 
is a co-worker with man, and her 
labours go on unresting. Man ploughs 
the land and sows the seed, or gives 
fodder to his domestic animals. It is 
nature that causes the seed to germin- 
ate and grow and ripen into a harvest, 
and that changes the fodder into mus- 
cle and flesh and wool. 

The workman at the bench, the 
forge or the loom quits his labour for 
the day, and the process of manufac- 
ture is suspended until the man comes 
back to his shop or factory next morn- 
ing. The farmer leaves his fields or 
his stables in the evening, and re- 
turns to them in the morning to dis- 
cover by signs on every side that na- 
ture has been toiling for him all night. 
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TESTIMONY OF THE POST OFFICE 


By NORMAN PATTERSON 


T is generally conceded that the 
transactions of the people with the 
post office furnish most reliable evi- 
dence as to a nation’s progress. There- 
fore it is interesting and instructive to 
analyse the figures of the Dominion 
Post Office Department for the last 
fifteen years. 

The gross revenue of the Depart- 
ment for the year 1891 was $3,374,- 
887, the expenditure exceeding this 
revenue by $645,852. Five years later 
the revenue had reached $4,005,890. 
Shortly afterwards there took place a 
reduction in the rate of postage from 
three to two cents on domestic letters 
and letters to the United States, and 
from five to two cents on letters from 
Canada to the rest of the Empire. 
This great reduction in rates necessar- 
ily led to a very serious though tem- 
porary loss of revenue. Notwithstand- 
ing this cheapening of the rates to the 
people, we find that for the year end- 
ing on the 3oth June, 1904, the postal 
revenue of Canada amounted to the 
very large sum of $6,306,419, being 
an increase ot over fifty per cent. since 
the year 1896. 

This great increase in revenue goes 
to show a corresponding increase in 
the business activity of the country 
leading to a more liberal use of the 
mails. For example we find that 
whilst for the year 1896 the total num- 
ber of letters passing through the post 
office was 116,000,000, yet for the fis- 
cal year ending the 30th June last the 
number was 259,000,000. This mar- 
vellous increase of over one hundred 
per cent. within a period of eight years 
testifies in a most unmistakable way to 
the tremendous commercial progress 
Canada has been making within the 
last eight years, and fully justifies the 
wisdom of the Government in having 
cheapened to the public the cost of 
using the post office. It is difficult, 
of course, to apportion this increase 
accurately between the two causes, 
namely, increased commercial prosper- 


ity and reduction of rates. Neverthe- 
less, no reductions in rates would have 
resulted in so great an increase in the 
number of letters unless at the same 
time the country was making great 
commercial strides. 

Turning to another interesting set of 
postal figures, namely, the amount of 
money carried by the post office for 
the people by means of money orders 
and postal notes during the same 
fifteen years, satisfactory deductions 
may be drawn. During the fiscal year 
1891 the public remitted through the 
mails by means of money orders the 
sum of $12,478,178. During the year 
1899 the sums so transmitted amount- 
ed to $14,467,997. At this period the 
whole money order system of the 
Department was popularised by a sim- 
plification of the rules and a cheapen- 
ing of the rates. These circumstances 
doubtless have hada material bearing 
in encouraging the public to avail 
themselves of the post office in the 
transmission of monies by means of 
money orders and postal notes. Never- 
theless, as was remarked above in the 
case of the increase in the number of 
letters transmitted through the post, 
so it may be observed in the case of 
money being so transmitted—no mat- 
ter what the inducement, any substan- 
tial increase in the volume of this class 
of business can hardly be expected un- 
less the country be at the same time 
making corresponding commercial 
progress. It is therefore most grati- 
fying that the amount of money so 
transmitted by the people through the 
post office for the year ending the 30th 
June last, ranging in small sums from 
twenty cents to one hundred dollars 
each, doubtless in payment largely for 
goods purchased, amounted to no less 
a sum than $32,534,876, an increase 
of nearly one hundred and fifty per 
cent. in the short space of five years. 

The figures of the department also 
in another most important respect bear 
testimony to the prosperity of this 


